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Introduction 

Hispanics are not only the largest minority in the United 
States but also one of the fastest growing. One out of 
every two of the 1 .4 million people added to the nations 
population between 2005 and 2006 was Hispanic 1 or 
Latino. As of July 1, 2006, there were 44.3 million 
Hispanics living in the United States, making this country 
home to the third largest Hispanic population in the world. 

Alongside this trend is another equally compelling one. 

The United States will need 1.75 million engineers by 
20 10. 2 That’s a 20 percent increase from the current 
number of practicing engineers. Moreover, the demand for 
engineering talent is increasing at three times the rate of 
other professions. Despite the growing number of STEM 
(Science, Technology, Engineering and Math) careers in 
the American economy, education statistics suggest that far 
too few Hispanic students are being encouraged and 
equipped to take advantage of opportunities in technical 
disciplines. American business and industry and the 
nations Hispanic communities would both benefit from 
addressing this mismatch. 

In summer 2007, The IBM International Foundation asked 
Public Agenda to interview Hispanic and Latino leaders in 
a variety of fields, asking for their views on what will be 
needed to bring more Hispanic students into the technical 
and scientific disciplines. Our report is based on 19 
30-minute telephone interviews conducted in the summer 
and fall of 2007. Public Agenda spoke with Hispanic 
scientists and inventors, officers at technology corporations, 
leaders from prominent non-profit and corporate entities, 
as well as government and educational institutions. All had 



a strong interest in Hispanic and Latino affairs and were 
able to speak on the challenges of improving math and 
science education for Hispanic youngsters. A complete list 
of the individuals we spoke with is on page 14. 

Public Agenda spoke with Hispanic 
scientists and inventors, officers 
at technology corporations, 
leaders from prominent non-profit 
and corporate entities, 
as well as government and 
educational institutions. 

Diverse Communities, 

Diverse Issues 

Issues related to science, technology, engineering and math 
education in the Hispanic community are as varied and 
complex as Hispanic communities themselves. Each region, 
each stage of education and each field carries with it a 
unique set of opportunities, conditions and problems. In 
this report we have divided our observations into three 
main categories, all connected and intertwined. The first 
portion of our report focuses on basic education issues such 
as high-poverty schools, problems for English language 



1 For the purpose of this report, Hispanics are identified as Latin American individuals, and their descendants, living in the United States, regardless of race. We 
recognize that individuals have different preferences concerning the use of “Latino” and “Hispanic.” In this report, we use both terms, although we rely more 
frequently on the term “Hispanic.” According to surveys by the U.S. Census, this is the preference of majorities in this group. It is also the terminology the Census 
itself uses. In most cases, we have also shortened the Census Bureaus “non-Hispanic white Americans” to “whites.” 

2 “Facts for Features: Hispanic Heritage Month 2007,” U.S. Census. 

(Available for download at http://www.census.g 0 v/Press-Release/www/releases/archives/facts_for_features_special_editions/ 0 10327.html) 
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learners and dropout rates. The second part of the report 
examines issues specific to teaching science and math, and 
the third addresses challenges connected with higher 
education and attainment of degrees in advanced science, 
math, engineering and other technical fields. 

A Laudable Goal, But Hurdles Ahead 

The 19 Hispanic leaders interviewed for this project came 
from vastly different fields and backgrounds. They included 
top-echelon professionals from the sciences and technology, 
high-level officers in business and government and leaders 
of community and advocacy organizations. Virtually all 
readily and gladly accepted the premise of the IBM 
initiative: that the U.S. economy needs more technically- 
trained professionals and that this need presents an 
outstanding opportunity for the Hispanic community. Yet 
despite their interest and enthusiasm for the goal, most 
focused the lion’s share of their comments on what they 
saw as the chief hurdle to meeting it — the urgent need to 
improve K-12 schools overall and to do so quickly. 



Respondents across the board 
believed that the current 
educational system is not serving 
the Hispanic population well. This 
failure extends to all subject areas, 
not just science and math. 



Nearly all of the interviewees said that when it comes to 
Hispanic and Latino students, the educational pipeline is 
all but broken. Respondents across the board believed that 
the current educational system is not serving the Hispanic 
population well. This failure extends to all subject areas, not 
just science and math. Before these specific subjects can be 
taught well, most said, the nation needs to bring basic 
education up to par. According to nearly all of those we 



spoke with, the overall poverty of Hispanic-Americans is 
perhaps the largest contributing factor to poor quality 
education; Hispanics tend to live in areas of concentrated 
poverty with struggling public schools and a less-than- 
adequate tax base for funding them. 

A wide swath of the Hispanic population also lacks the 
necessary English language skills to comprehend instruc- 
tion, many of the interviewees pointed out. The lack of 
bilingual teachers complicates this problem. Students who 
speak a language other than English at home are at an 
added disadvantage. Not only is their own ability to thrive 
in school hampered, but lack of English language skills 
naturally limits parental involvement in their education. 
Along with poverty, children of immigrant parents often 
find themselves contending with other pressures such as 
threat of deportation of their parents or family relocation 
for the purpose of work. 

Our interviewees did have a number of comments and 
suggestions specifically related to science and math 
education. Many believed that top-notch teaching in these 
fields is in short supply and that many Hispanic youngsters 
are in effect barred from entering technical fields because 
their early science and math education is so inadequate. 

Many also commented on cultural traditions and expecta- 
tions that sometimes hinder access to good schools and 
college education. Parents from Central and South 
American countries often have a different perception of the 
roles of school and family. They often place more trust in 
the teachers to look after the student. Hispanic youngsters 
who complete high school and aim for college are often the 
first in their families to do so. They cannot turn to their 
parents for advice and guidance in the same way that 
children of college-educated parents can. Since their 
families are often struggling financially, many young 
Hispanics find themselves torn between spending money 
for college as a long-term investment versus beginning 
work immediately to help their parents and sisters and 
brothers. In the following pages, we describe what we heard 
in this series of conversations in more detail. 
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Poor Communities, Poor Schools 

The leaders often began by focusing on the socio-econom- 
ic conditions of many Hispanics. Most saw poverty and 
poor schools as a primary, first-order-of-business barrier. 
The U.S. Census reports that 20.6 percent of Hispanics 
were in poverty in 2006, more than twice the national 
percentage of 9.8 percent. 3 As many of our interviewees 
underscored, schools in poorer urban areas with a high 
concentration of Hispanics tend to have a lower quality 
of education, poor bilingual education programs, high 
dropout rates and woefully inadequate curricula. Here is 
a sample of what we heard. 

“The likelihood of a Latino child being educated in a 
low-performing school with unqualified teachers in a 
physical plant that was deteriorating was extremely 
high. Those three factors alone, or each one of them, 
is a major contributor to low academic performance. 

It’s the combination of those three. It just sets up the 
perfect storm.” 

“There are schools and school districts that do not even 
offer students a curriculum that makes college an 
option... Last year there was a huge political fight to try 
to get the school board to require all high schools in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District to make sure 
they even offered the [basic or minimal] ‘A-G’ require- 
ments required to attend SCU or UC’s campuses, as 
remarkable as that may sound .’” 4 

“Coming from under-resourced schools — without 
high quality programs, faculty and so forth — many of 
our Latino students are coming out of those schools, 
even when they finish the high-school curriculum, 
under-prepared to succeed in college courses.” 



“The overwhelming majority of Latinos are concentrated 
in low-income neighborhoods, which make up school 
districts in central cities primarily — metro cities like 
New York, LA, Chicago and so forth. [These communi- 
ties have] a relatively lower tax base, in terms of their 
real estate tax base, compared to other communities 
and therefore much less money.” 

“I think that our district is — and many urban districts in 
California are — largely Latino, Hispanic, and those 
schools that are traditionally high poverty, low 
performing are populated with kids of color. In our 
instance — in California, in Los Angeles — more and 
more Latino, Hispanic kids are in those seats, so 
there is a correlation.” 



As many of our interviewees 
underscored, schools with a high 
concentration of Hispanics tend to 
have a lower quality of education, 
poor bilingual education programs, 
high dropout rates, and woefully 
inadequate curricula. 



“There have been a number of resource allocation 
lawsuits over the years... it’s been approached... in 
terms of resource allocation among schools within a 
school district, or among school districts within a 
state... The majority of Latino schools or school 
districts tend to get less resources than... white 
majority schools, or white majority school districts, 
either within a school district or within a state.” 



3 “American Community Survey,” U.S. Census 2005. (Available for download at http://www.census.gov/Press-Release/www/releases/archives/income_wealth/ 
010583.html) 

4 A-G requirements refer to the 15 year-long high school courses students must complete to be eligible for admission to the University of California. 
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Circumstances Jeopardize Learning 

Some of our respondents also commented on the web of 
problems encircling Hispanic students and their families 
— problems that can undercut a child’s ability to learn, 
even when they do have access to better schools with better 
teachers and courses. One told this story about the stresses 
and distractions of a child whose parents were undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

“I got a call from a third grader [who] was worried about 
going to school. She was worried about going to school 
because she was afraid that when she came back her 
mom, who is an undocumented immigrant, may not be 
there because she had heard through the radio that 
they were doing some immigration raids or police were 
rounding up undocumented immigrants.” 

Another respondent detailed the dangers of crime, drugs 
and gangs prevalent in some poor Hispanic communities. 
These often entrap Hispanic teens, he said, but he also 
wondered about the possibility of redirecting these 
youngsters toward less self-destructive goals. 

“Because somebody is in a gang doesn’t mean they’re 
not academically capable. Most of these kids have 
excellent number skills. Just try to shortchange them.... 
That can be transferable to something productive... 
[They have] chemistry skills, unfortunately, with all the 
crystal meth that’s out there... if we could redirect 
those energies down a more productive avenue, 
society benefits as well. In so doing, we transform our 
communities economically. 



English Language Learners 
Need More Help 

Many of our interviewees honed in on another barrier facing 
Hispanic youngsters. In addition to attending under- 
financed, low-performing public schools, many are attempt- 
ing to master academics in a language not yet their own in 
less-than-nurturing circumstances. Of the 78 percent of 
Hispanics five and older who speak a language other than 
English at home, only half say that they speak English very 
well. 5 Lack of English literacy, our interviewees told us, 
contributes to academic failure, frustration with the school 
system, isolation from teachers and principals. It also 
simultaneously prevents meaningful engagement by parents. 
Unless these issues are addressed, achievement in science and 
math can seem like a far-off goal. 



Some of our respondents 
commented on the web of problems 
encircling Hispanic students and 
their families — problems that can 
undercut a child’s ability to learn, 
even when they do have access to 
better schools. 

“Many of these children in the K through 12 school 
system are immigrants, whether they’re legal immi- 
grants or undocumented immigrants. That is a big 
challenge. Unfortunately, here in the school system, 
there is story after story of a kid who is in college 
[who] says when [he or she] first got here, they sent 
them to the basement with a teacher and basically 
said, ‘Here, learn what you can,’ and left them alone. 
[They] isolated them.” 



5 “Facts for Features: Hispanic Heritage Month 2007,” U.S. Census. 

(Available for download at http:/ /www. census.gov/Press-Release/www/ releases/ archives/facts_for_features_special_editions/0 1 0327.html) 
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